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vanisheth away.” At the conclusion of the 
varied exercises, Robert Stokes arose in testi- 
mony of gratitude for the favors of that season, 
and desired that the day might be ever remem- 
bered. He concluded with a solemn exhorta- 
tion to his neighbors so to lay hold on eternal 
life as to be prepared for the inheritance of“ all 
those who love the Lord.” Then he sat down, 
breathing heavily, and his head was felt resting 
on the shoulder of the Friend who sat with him, 
who then lowered it to the cushion, when it was 
found that the good old man had breathed his 
last. 

So beautiful and triumphant a death crown- 
ing a gospel testimony before the eyes of the 
people, made an impression which was indeed 
profound. It could be said “ the ministration of 
death was glorious,” beside which all other min- 
istrations of the day seemed to pale. Under the 
covering of it the congregation melted away, 
carrying the solemnity to their homes, and its 
tribute to the lives of others for miles around. 
As we wended our thoughtful course toward 
the train for Tuckerton, all nature seemed to 
respond to the repose of such a death. Not a 


the side of the pulpit with no message known to 
him but the word “Christ.” Faithfulness in this 
——- was followed by a bestowal of life 
or utterance which surprised the speaker. But 
the favor vouchsafed to this meeting was more 
fully accounted for afterwards, when it was 
found that our friend William U. Ditzler, in 
his home one hundred miles away, was filled 
with such a concern for the prosperity of that 
meeting, that he sat down at the time appointed 
for the holding of it and felt that he was attend- 
ing it in spirit, being engaged throughout in 
living prayer and exercise for the bestowal of 
that very kind of help which was witnessed. 
More of such engagement as this for a minister’s 
service, whether present or absent, would more 
brightly answer our Query on “harmonious 
labor for Truth’s honor.” 

Leaving Barnegat by rail for Tuckerton, we 
found the town clothed with that same stillness 
and peace in which we had parted from Bar- 
negat. Tuckerton pond was as a mirror, pre- 
senting the femal images of the trees on its 
banks as clear to view as their originals stood 
above. This pond was much enjoyed by our 
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Visits to Jersey Shore Meetings. 


Having joined in the religious visit to Barne- 
gat and Tuckerton mentioned last week in our 
“Ttems,” we have been encouraged to go back 
alittle into the history of these visits and places. 
During the past seven years an occasional con- 
cern bas drawn the writer’s mind to visit the 
surviving Friends’ meetings on the New Jersey 
coast. For most of these years a minister visit- 
ing Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has been wil- 
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Another native of Sandwich Monthly Meet- 
ing on Cape Cod, an aged minister to whom 
allusion was made in our first editorial of this 
year, was also visiting at this same homestead 
in Tuckerton a few years since, and from his 
fund of instructive anecdotes, ke brought forth 
the story of aman who lived somewhere in New 
Jersey whose custom was on every First-day 
afternoon to entertain by playing his fiddle a 
gathering of men from thesurrounding country ; 
how one day in plowing his field he turned out of 
the ground a human bone, and every time in his 
rounds, when he passed that bone it would re- 
mind him of what we all must come to at last. In 
the night he could not sleep, for the bone kept 
saying to him: “Break up thy fiddle.” At 
length he yielded, and found peace; and when 
the company gathered the next First-day to 
hear him fiddle, he read the Bible to them in- 
stead ; and when they came the next week he 
sat in silence, and it became as a Friends’ meet- 
ing; and by continuing thus, sometimes with 
words of exhortation, a regular Friends’ meet- 
ing became established. 

At the close of his narrative his host re- 
marked, “ Yes, that story is true, and by look- 
ing out from the window here thee will see the 
very field where Edward Andrews plowed out 
the bone!” Great was the old Friend’s sur- 
prise to learn he was upon the very scene of 
his oft-told history. The details of the account 
vary in the words of different narrators, but the 
substance is the same in all: that the bone 
which Edward Andrews plowed out was instru- 
mental in his conversion unto the breaking up 
of his fiddle, and his turning the next opportu- 
nity into a Bible reading, and then following 
on to have Friends’ meetings: and that such 
was the origin of the meeting at Tuckerton. 
He presented land for the meeting-house, which 
was built in 1709, and stood for over 150 years. 
It was hip-roofed, with shingled sides. The 
original windows were imported from England. 
The panes were small and diamond shaped, 
and the sash was of lead. During the Revolu- 
tionary War the windows were concealed, to 
prevent their lead being run into musket balls. 
This venerable structure, the first meeting-house 
along the Jersey coast, ought to have been 
allowed to stand till now. But it was taken 
down in 1863, and replaced by a more modern 
building. But the grand and ancient oak trees 
in front have been spared, to breathe upon the 
scene there on the slope by the lake a measure 
of the dignity which the presence of the quaint 
olden structure would have made complete. 

There was something in the adjacent burial 
ground to remind us of the scene we had wit- 
nessed the day before in Barnegat. We are 
informed that “Lucy Ann Evans was a pious 
and eminent minister, and once in a religious 
meeting held in the old Friends’ meeting-house 
at Tuckerton she suddenly arose and spoke in a 
very solemn and impressive manner as follows: 
‘It is with trembling and great weakness that I 
arise to break the silence of this meeting, but 
the fear of offending my God causes me to stand 
upon my feet. There is something that rests 


And we find him patiently dealt with even for two 
years : for his answer in 1674 was, “That he could not 
come amongst us till the power did make him or work 
itin him.” The year before the answer of William 
Allen’s brother was, “ That he was not so convinced 
as they might think he was.” But in process of time 
some of these and similar cases were restored to attend- 
ance of meetings. Even Peter Gaunt was fined by the 
Sandwich court more than once for attending his 
Friends’ meetings. In Tuckerton Meeting Ann Gauntt 
was a minister. 
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upon my mind to communicate to some one now 
present (perhaps myself). ‘Set thy house in 
order, for thou shalt die and not live.’ And I 
also believe there are those present who are 
under the preparing hand of the Lord for deep 
trials that await them ere long; but fear not, 
for thou shalt have joy and rejoicing in the end.’ 
Before the close of the meeting, Thomas Osborn 
(father of Rhoda Lamb—then Osborn) was 
stricken with apoplexy and died on the spot; 
and the other part of Lucy Ann Evans’s pro- 
phecy was equally applicable to his daughter 
Rhoda who was present. When the funeral 
train had arrived at the place of burial and the 
coffin had been lowered into the grave, and at 
the end of the solemn pause which Friends 
observe at such times, Rhoda Osborne, the 
daughter of the deceased, stepped out and 
preached a very impressive sermon over the 
grave of her father. This was her first sermon, 
and from that time (about 1827) she proclaimed 
“the glad tidings of great joy.” 

It is recorded that William Cranmer, who 
had settled at Barnegat, was the first proselyte 
that Edward Andrews was instrumental in mak- 
ing after his own conversion, and that he used 
to walk from Barnegat twelve miles to the 
Little Egg Harbor (Tuckerton) Meeting 
“where Edward Andrews often preached to the 
edification of those assembled.” “For about 
seventy years after the settlement of Little Egg 
Harbor (says Leah Blackman’s History of the 
Township) the Friends were the only religious 
denomination in the township, and every one 
who went to a place of worship bent their 
course to the Friends’ meeting-house. Thus it 
will be seen that Little Egg Harbor was for a 
long time the most thorough Quaker settlement 
ever instituted, and existed longer than any 
other, without the incursions of other denomi- 
nations.” 

Over Mullica River at Atsion is Quaker 
Bridge, where Friends formerly, in trying to 
reach Tuckerton to attend the Yearly Meeting 
held there, are said to have filled the river with 
hay to enable the women and others to walk 
over. There and at “Swimming Point,” miles 
below, two or three Friends are said to have lost 
their lives in attempting to cross the stream. 
Finally some Friends met there and cut down 
some of the primitive cedars with which the 
banks were heavily timbered, and with them 
constructed “ the Quaker bridge.” 

This Yearly Meeting where John Churchman 
in 1772 found a crowded attendance, is said to 
have been given up by Friends after some years, 
in consequence of the interest of the young peo- 
ple being diverted to “ beach parties” at Tuck- 
er’s Beach. 

It is due that we should briefly acknowledge 
the Divine favor which was extended through- 
out our first meetings in Tuckerton, one in the 
meeting house in the morning and in the even- 
ing, and one in the union chapel west of the 
creek. This building was put up by Friends 


and those of other persuasions for the use of 


ministers of any protestant denominations. An 
honest laboring community, getting their living 
mostly from oystering on the Bay, seem glad to 
assemble here when meetings are called, and to 
drink in whatever seems to them the word of life. 

After returning on Second-day morning to 
attend Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, it seem- 
ed incumbent on us to return to Barnegat on 
Fourth-day, and attend the funeral of Robert 
Stokes. The occasion called out an overflowing 
houseful, and much deep and solemn feeling 
was manifest. At the grave a man of middle 
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age, who had taken the event very much to 
heart, was found to be reading a life and testi. 
mony concerning the deceased, which he gave 
with sincere feeling, and ever afterwards he 
seemed peculiarly affected by the scene which 
he had witnessed at the close of our first meet- 
ing. It has seemed not without a purpose that 
the event took so great hold on him, for within 
some two years he also passed on into eternity, 

Further account of these visits may appear 
in another number. 


The Path to Success, 


Most people desire to succeed in their under. 
takings, but many of them fail; some because 
they do not know what success is, and others 
because they pursue wrong methods to attain it, 

Some suppose success to consist in worldly 
prosperity and wealth, exalted position and great 
power. But it is neither desirable nor possible 
that many of the human family should attain 
to such advancement as this, and true success 
is oftener found in the humbler ways and walks 
of life, while the paths of ambitious effort are 
marked by failures and strewn with wrecks, 
Many men are anxious to “ go into business,” 
but William M. Thayer, in his book, “ Onward 
to Fame and Fortune,” p. 31, states that Gene- 
ral Dearborn once said in a public address : 

“After an extensive acquaintance with busi- 
ness men, and having long been an attentive 
observer of the course of events in the mercan- 
tile community, I am satisfied that, among one 
hundred merchants in Boston, not more than 
three ever acquired independence.” 

One man doubted the accuracy of this state- 
ment, but, after careful investigation, he pub- 
lished his conclusions in substance as follows : 

In 1800 a memorandum was taken of all the 
men doing business on Long Wharf. Forty 
years later—a period as long as most men con- 
tinue in business—only five of those men re- 
mained. All the others had failed in business 
or died poor. 

In 1798 the Union Bank commenced busi- 
ness in Boston, when there was only one other 
bank in the city. A few years ago they had 
oceasion to look back to their early history, and 
found that of 1,000 persons with whom they had 
opened accounts only six remained. In the forty 
years covered by their investigation, 994 had 
failed or died in poverty. 

So much for the prospects of those who say, 
“To day or to-morrow we will go into such 4 
city, and continue there a year, and buy and 
sell, and get gain.” Jamesiv: 13.) After years 
and years of toil and anxiety and struggle to 
get rich, after living for a while in comfort and 
perhaps luxury, ninety-seven out of every hun- 
dred—or even more—are, in advancing years, 
burdened with debts they can never pay, or 
obliged to spend their closing days in poverty 
or obscurity, their lives imbittered and their 
deaths hastened by the things they thought 
would prove for their advantage. : 

Who ever heard of an honest, prudent, im 
dustrious farmer who failed in business? A 
man who is extravagant or idle or intemperate 
or unthrifty; who signs other people’s notes, 
minds other people’s business and neglects his 
own, may sometimes fail ; but the man who fears 
God, sticks to the soil and eats his bread in the 
sweat of his face, usually makes his life a suc 
cess. : 

It is true that many farmers weary and kill 
themselves “ taking care of things” —things that 
they do not need and cannot use, but over which 
they toil and struggle and labor till they dié 
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So it was said of Western farmers, they would 
buy land, and raise corn and fat hogs and sell 

rk and get money; and buy more land, and 
raise more corn and feed more hogs and make 
more pork, and get more money ; and buy more 
Jand, and raise more corn, and make more pork, 
and so on, until the man would wear out and 
die, but the endless chain of money, land, corn 
and pork would keep moving on. But this is 
not success—it is bondage to this world. 

It is a great thing for a man to know when 
he is well off, and when he has enough, and 
stop! One great mistake that farmers make is, 
they desire to get rich. Au honest living is not 
enough for them. A little farm well tilled is 
not enough, they must have wealth. And so 
they pinch and scrimp, and toil and strive, to 
buy land which they cannot cultivate, houses 
they cannot live in, horses they cannot drive, 
clothing they cannot wear and food they cannot 
eat; and then they put the rest of their money 
in the bank to make more money or for dishon- 
est cashiers to steal, greedy heirs to quarrel 
over or shrewd lawyers to devour. There isa 
better way than this, and “ godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain.”"—H. L. Hastings. 





Civilization of the South Sea Islands, 
(Continued from page 335.) 

The first speaker (Hitoto) said, “No doubt 
this is a good law. The laws of England, from 
which we have received so much good of every 
kind, must not they be good? And does not 
the law of England punish murderers with 
death? Now my thought is, that as England 
does so, it will be well for us to do so.” 

Perfect silence followed, and, it may here be 
observed that, during the eight days of this 
conference, there were never two speakers on 
their legs at the same time. There was not an 
angry word uttered, nor did any one assume to 
possess more knowledge than another. In fact, 
none controverted the opinions of a preceding 
speaker or remarked upon it without some re- 
spectful commendation of what appeared praise- 
worthy, while, for reasons he modestly assigned, 
he deemed another sentiment better, 

After looking around to see if any were up 
before him, Utami said, “‘ The chief of Papeete 
has said well that we have received many good 
things from the kind, Christian people of Eng- 
land. Indeed, what have we not received from 
Beretane?. Did they not send us the Gospel? 
But does not Hitoto’s speech go too far? If we 
take the laws of England for our guide, then 
must we not punish with death those who break 
into a house, those who write a wrong name, 
those who steal a sheep? And does any man 
in Tahiti say that death should be inflicted for 
these ?” 

Next spoke Upuparu, a noble, intelligent 
chief. He paid compliments to both former 
speakers, but thought both wrong on some 
points. His sentiment, however, was with Hi- 
toto, but not because it was the law of England. 
It was the Bible which ordered it, in saying, 
“'Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” 

There was a lively exchange of looks all 
through the assembly, as if each had been deeply 
struck with the sentiment of the speaker, es- 
pecially where he placed the ground of punish- 
ment, not upon England’s precedent, but upon 
Scripture authority. Another chief followed, 
whose rising embodied much of dignity and made 
the spectators forget even him who had last sat 
down, His name was Tati. 





He spoke thus: | as teachers to other islands. 


“ Perhaps some of you may be surprised that I, 
who am the first chief here, and next to the royal 
family, should have held my peace so long. I 
wished to hear what my brethren would say, 
that I might gather what thoughts had grown 
in their breasts on this great question. I am 
glad that I waited, because some thoughts are 
now growiog in my own breast which I did not 
bring with me. 

“ The chiefs who have spoken before me have 
spoken well. But is not the speech of Upuparu 
like that of his brother, Hitoti, in this way? If 
we cannot follow the laws of England in all 
things because they go too far, must we not stop 
short of Upuparu, because his thought goes too 
far likewise? The Bible is our perfect guide. 
But what does that Scripture mean? ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed? Iam Tati. 1 am ajudge. A man 
is convicted before me. He has shed blood. I 
order him to be put to death. I shed his blood ; 
who shall shed mine? Here, because I cannot 
go so far, I must stop. This cannot be the mean- 
ing of these words. But, perhaps, since many 
of the laws of the Old Testament were thrown 
down by the Lord Jesus Christ, and only some 
kept standing —perhaps, I say—this wasone that 
was thrown down. 

“ However, as I am ignorant, if some one 
else will show me that our Saviour or his apos- 
tles, in the New Testament, have said the same 
thing concerning him that sheddeth man’s blood 
as is said in the Old—I say, if they show me 
this, then that may be our guide.” 

Next rose Pati, formerly a priest of Oro. His 
well-put discourse was to entorce the doctrine 
that Christians do not punish for revenge, and 
that, while many passages in the Gospel forbid 
to kill, there is no one that commands it. 

After this, a “ little man,” one of the common 
people, apologizing for being heard there, said, 
among other things, “ All that Pati said was 
good, but he did not mention, that one reason 
tor punishing is, that the offender may be made 
good again, if possible. Now, if we kill a mur- 
derer, how can he be made better? But if he 
is sent to a desolate island, where he is all soli- 
tary and compelled to think for himself, it may 
please God to make the bad things in his heart 
to die, and the good things to grow there. But 
if we kill him where will his soul go?” 

It was the unanimous conclusion that banish- 
ment, not death, should be inflicted on murder- 
ers. Of course the proposition to take life was 
excluded in every other case. 

The light of Christian civilization thus es- 
tablished in the Society Islands was diffused in 
a variety of ways to the numerous other isles 
that stud the bosom of the South Pacific. A 
woman from Rarotonga had, by some means, 
been carried to Tahiti. She was there at the 
time of the wonderful change brought about by 
the labors of Henry Nott and his associates, and 
was impressed with the great improvements in 
their manner of living. When she went home 
to Rarotongo she was still unconverted herself, 
but she told her people of the wonderful things 
she had witnessed, and thus excited in their 
minds a kind of expectation. As yet the island 
had never been visited by Europeans, and was 
not laid down on the charts. But John Wil- 
liams, of whose labors we have an interesting 
account, written by himself, had heard of such 
an island. He was, for a time, stationed at 
Raiatea, where he conducted a successful mis- 
sion. There were among the converts at that 
place several who were zealous or willing to go 
With five or six 





of these on board, some of them married, he 
sailed in search of the island and found it. 
There was an eager multitude on shore as they 
sent off the ship’s boat with the Raiateans on 
board. Finding they seemed to meet with a 
friendly reception, the ship lay off the island for 
the night. The visitors, in the morning, re- 
turned to the ship. ‘The people were too thor- 
oughly barbarian for Christian women. But, 
after some consultation, Papeia, one of the con- 
verts from Raiatea, concluded to go ashore alone 
and trust himself among them. Williams agreed 
to send him a helper soon as practicable (he 
arrived in about six months). The joint labors 
of the two were crowned with success. About 
this time Charles Pitman and wife arrived from 
England at Raiata. After they had acquired 
some command of the language, Williams, with 
them as companions, again went to Raratonga. 
He says, “After a tedious voyage, we arrived at 
the island May 16th, 1827, amid the greatest 
concourse of people I have seen since leaving 
England. In doing so, however, we were ex- 
posed to considerable danger. As there was no 
proper harbor, we had to take the boats three 
miles from shore. We landed, however, amid 
the congratulations of the multitude, who, com- 
pared with what they were when I first visited 
them, were clothed and in their right mind. All 
the women wore bonnets and were dressed in 
white cloth, while the men wore clothes and hats 
of native manufacture. The change thus pre- 
sented was peculiarly gratifying.” 

Charles Pitman took charge of one of the 
three stations established on the island, Aaron 
Buzacot, who came afterward, took charge of a 
second station, and the faithful Papeia, under 
whose care the great change above spoken of 
was wrought, appears to have superintended the 
third station. 

Williams remained at that time a year on the 
island, settling their laws and attending to the 
many points of difficulty that necessarily arise 
in a revolution so great and radical. Among 
the other things at that time accomplished, he 
built a ship sixty feet long by eighteen wide. 
He had felt what he believed a call to visit 
other islands, especially the Samoan group, and 
to do this it seemed necessary to have a ship at 
his own disposal. . 

His wife objected, on account of the desolate 
condition in which she would be left, so he 
waited for her assent. Then, with the help of 
the natives, and without suitable tools or ma- 
terials, the ship was built. It was afterwards 
made more complete by using iron and other ma- 
terials sent from England. He named it “ Mes- 
senger of Peace.” In this he voyaged many 
thousands of miles, confirming the churches 
where such had been established, and introduc- 
ing the Gospel message where people still sat 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

From one island he visited he was utterly 
repulsed, but contrived to bring away with him 
two boys. These boys, when they found their 
home being left behind, were terribly alarmed, 
expecting, eventually such treatment as their 
people meted out to strangers and enemies. But 
they were comforted by continued kind treat- 
ment, and, after a number of months, having 
been at Tahiti and other civilized islands, they 
were returned to their native isle. The result 
I have not learned, but this was one of the many 
ways of scattering the seed. 

The books at first published in the Polyne- 
sian language were adapted to the dialect of the 
Society Lin The language of Rarotonga 
As Papeia was trying 


was somewhat different. 
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to teach the children from Tahitian books, they 
made slow progress. William observed this, 
and soon as possible had some small books in 
Rarotongan dialect. After this the progress in 
reading and writing was rapid. Some time after 
this, J. Williams visited the Samoan or Navi- 
gator’s Islands, and has given them a prominent 
place in his book. 

But, before quoting his account of them, I 

ropose showing the condition in which Daniel 
heeler found Raratonga in 1836. He speaks 
of the three districts, each with its missionary 
centre and a meeting-house to hold three thou- 
sand people, and Pitman and Buzacot still in 
charge, but Papeira is not mentioned. Children 
swarmed on the island. The schools were large 
and flourishing. C. Pitman accompanied D, 
Wheeler and translated for him. The meetings 
at all three places were solemnizing times. He 
says, “Great, indeed, was my desire that these 
simple-hearted people might not be faithless but 
believing that Christ might dwell in their hearts 
by faith—even He, whom not having seen, they 
yet desired to love. For about an hour and a 
half I was drawn forth to plead with these dear 
on in the love of the Gospel, that they might 
reconciled to God for Christ’s sake, for their 
own soul’s sake, and fur ours also, because of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

“ Tt was, indeed, a glorious meeting, and ought 
to be commemorated with humblest gratitude 
and praise. My faithful interpreter was almost 
overcome with a sense of the working of God’s 
almighty power.” 

He says, further, “Our visit to Rarotonga 
cannot, I think, on various accounts, be soon 
obliterated from our minds or pass away like a 
tale that is told. The retrospect of the highly 
favored seasonsso condescendingly permitted to 
crown the different meetings only heightens the 
more as the days increase, that throw the scene 
of such love and such mercy farther and farther 
behind.” If it be that there is a superior degree 
of purity and innocence attendant upon Chris- 
tian life in this island, it may be partly refer- 
able to its seclusion from contamination by 
wicked sailors. It has no harbors, and hence 
is not, or was not, visited by shipping, without 
some impelling motive. 

















































“ON BARTH-BORN JOYS WHY DO WE 
FONDLY CLING.” 

With affection so ardent, Oh, why do we cling 

To joys that are speeding with such rapid wing, 

To pleasures that bloom but to hasten away, 

As summer’s gay flowerets that quickly decay. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 


(Continued from page 333.) 
TO HIS DAUGHTER LYDIA, 
Seventh Month 16th, 1854, 
After a long delay, I have taken up my pen 
to try to write a few lines for thy perusal, | 
have been very closely engaged at my harvest. 
ing; have had to work hard and it has been 
very warm, but I have gotten along for the 
most part pretty well, although I often feel very 
tired. . . . I think of thee often, with fervent 
desires for thy growth in best things. I want 
thee to be trying to do right every day of thy 
life. Don’t neglect to be in the practice of 
reading good and useful books and be careful 
to mind and hearker to the reproofs of instrue- 
tion in thy own breast. “ Remember now th 
Creator in the days of thy youth,” close in wi 
the visitations of his love and endeavor to live 
in obedience to his will and then his blessin 
will follow thee and rest upon thee choot 
life, as thou continues faithful. O, I crave this 
for thee, more than any other consideration, 
but I cannot confer it upon thee. It is a work 
that thou must do for thyself. We each have 
a work to do for ourselves. We must each one 
render an account of our deeds. I know that 
thou hast often been made sensible of the ten- 
der visitations of Divine Love, and I want thee 
to give up in obedience thereto and don’t slight 
them. ‘This is very dangerous, for these sea- 
sons are not at our command, and it is only as 
we are thus assisted that we shall be able to 
work out our salvation. It is very dangerous 
to slight and continue to slight the day of our 
visitation. We cannot be brought into a state 
of acceptance without the gracious assistance of 
our Divine Master. We are dependent u 
Him for everything. We cannot even think a 
good thought without his help. . . . Itis 
a time of much sickness and we are not at all 
sure of all meeting again in this world, but my 
desire is that we may all live in the fear of our 
Heavenly Father, and through adorable merey 
be favored to meet again, where sorrow and 
parting will be no more. May this be thy 


For earthly delights the most charming and fair, 

And those which the heart holds most sacred and dear, 
Though in hues the most splendid they may be arrayed, 
Their beauty and lustre must wither and fade. 


E’en Friendship, that boon that is given to cheer, 
And lighten our pathway while sojourning here, 
Cannot last; but its ties must be sundered and riven 
And friends have to part when death’s summons is given. 


Then if earthly delights are transient and frail, 

And in life’s closing hour their enchantments must 
fail, 

Why linger our spirits on treasures of earth ? 

So brief and uncertain, so trivial in worth. 


From earth and its pleasures Oh, let our hopes rise 
And rest on those bright joys that bloom in the skies, 
On bliss never-fading, celestial and bright, 

In mansions eternal of glory and light. 


Where thornless and fair are the roses that bloom, 
Where time’s blighted friendships their lustre resume, 
And scenes of affliction und woe ne’er can rise, 

To dim the pure pleasures that bloom in the skies. 





HOPE. 
Hope’s rays o’er life’s pathway unceasingly shine, 
From youth’s happy morning to age’s decline. 
It cheers the desponding and sorrowful heart, 
And from its enchantments we ne’er can depart. 


’Tis a balm for the wounded, the sad and distressed 
By time’s varied ills and afflictions oppressed. 
’Tis a light that dispels the dark shadows of grief, 

And sends to the mourner consoling relief. 


When scenes of the present are cheerless and drear, 
Hope tells us the future’ll be joyous and fair, 
And tho’ we oft prove its assertions untrue, 
We never, no never, can bid it adieu. 


But when time to us shall no longer be given, 
And the heart from earth’s pleasures is riven ; 

Hope enables the Christian its joys to resign, 
For bliss never fading, eternal, divine. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Truly Useful Study. 


The Fifth Month number of the Popular 
Science Monthly is authority for the statement 
that the Bureau of Nature Study of Cornell 





; Posie ng : . great concern above all else. Oh, it is a great 
Seen anos mao: ty eee oe = thing to be in favor with that Being who is 
interest children in the study of our feathered | able to succor and bear us up under every 

The Manna of the Bible, neighbors, and in “treating them as summer | ;ii9) 


boarders.” The Bureau publishes a leaflet en- 
titled “ The Birds and I,” which will be sent 
free to teachers who will ask for it and who are 
willing to give it to their pupils. The leaflet 
contains pictures of various styles of bird-houses 
which may serve as patterns for homes for our 
summer guests. “‘ The kind of birds, the circu- 
lar of the Bureau says. “ that will set up house- 
keeping in the homes that you provide will 
harm no one. They are never cross, never throw 
stones or rob us, but are always happy and have 
cheerful songs. We are always kind to people 
having such dispositions, and why should we 
not be so kind to birds as well? The Bureau 
invites correspondence from boys and girls in- 
terested in the birds and who are disposed to 
entertain them. 

The writer feels sure there are many readers 
of THe FRrenD who will be glad to embrace 
this opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with our bird-neighbors, and teachers and 
parents, especially in country places, are thus 
& complete n the given a chance to interest their children and 
sense of the term, is still rich in certain kinds of | pupils in this interesting and instructive branch 
food material and is capable of sustaining life | of nature-study. J.C. M. 
for a time.—Sci. American. ; Bristol, Pa. 


In a recent number of Za Nature is an inter- 
esting note by Henry Castrey on the manna of 
the desert, which played such an important 
part in the history ofthe Jews. At the present day 
Arabs who are compelled to traverse the sandy 
wastes of Arabia not only feed their camels upon 
this little known food, but also consume it them- 
selves. The “manna” is really a fungus, the 
thallophyte, either canona esculenta or lichen 
esculentus. The fungus is very abundant and 
is found upon the sand after every rain, some- 
times in great mounds or heaps. It is of gray 
color and is about the size of a pea, and it 
breaks with a mealy fracture, and the taste is 
rather agreeable, and somewhat sweet. When 
eaten it acts as a laxative, and the analysis 
shows that the fungus has the following com- 
position: water, 16 per cent.; nitrogenous matter, 
14; non-nitrogenous matter, 29; carbohydrates, 
32; fat, 4; mineral matter, 5. 

This analysis demonstrates the fact that the 
manna, while not a complete food in the strict 


TO HIS DAUGHTER RUTH. 
Twelfth Month 28th, 1857. 

I may say the reading of thy very acceptable 
letter seemed increasingly to bring me into ten- 
der feeling for thee as well as for all the rest of 
my beloved children. ‘ 

(In allusion to the troubles that were at that 
time existing in the Society of Friends,) thou 
says, “it is hard to tell who is right, and it 
really seems enough to try the faith and founda- 
tion of all. But my dear child, we are called upon 
to “cease from man whose breath is in his nos- 
trils, for wherein is he to be accounted of?” 
And I have felt increasingly desirous for thee 
that thou may look unto Him who remains to 
be a strong tower and a never failing refuge 
from the storm, and if thou abides here, thou 
wilt know it to be a place of safety indeed, 8 
foundation that cannot be moved, and against 
which all the storms may beat in vain. But 
we must not conclude that there are none re 
maining who are rightly contending for 
faith, for I trust there are many, to whom the 
cause of Truth remains to be precious, and 
hope there are yet fathers and mothers in Israel, 
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from whom we may ask counsel and may they 
be preserved, abiding in the everlasting patience 
and faith of the saints, and kept willing to suf- 
fer all that their Divine Master sees meet to 
appoint or permit. I believe that suffering 
must for a time, and the Great Master only 
knows how long, be the lot of all those who 
abide faithful. And is not the Truth worth 
suffering for ? 

Let us remember the deep sufferings of those 
worthies in the rise of this Society, and perhaps 
the consideration of these things might be some 
means of help to us, to keep us from fainting in 
our minds, for we may see how they were en- 
abled to triumph over all. 

How patiently they endured, and counted 
not even their lives dear unto them, that they 
might be found in favor with their Lord. Oh, 
the desire and prayer of my heart is that our 
great and adorable Head may be pleased in his 
great mercy to turn his hand upon us and bring 
us nearer into himself and to one another, and 
that the everlasting unity, which is only in Him 
may be restored. 

Perhaps I might say for thy encouragement 
that hitherto the Lord hath been my helper, 
and hath preserved me from falling a prey to 
the Devourer, and many times when it seemed 
as if I was ready to sink under discouragement 
hath He appeared for my help, unworthy as I 
am of his regard; and may all the praise be 
ascribed unto Him, for it is his due. R. M. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Russian Nobleman and his Bible. 


In the days of my more active life, the writer 
of the following account, “Madam Dubois,” 
and I were often together in visiting prisons, 
hospitals, etc., in New York and vicinity. She 
would leave her almost palatial home in very 
simple dress and visit the suffering and fallen 


ones, spending sometimes whole nights in Sing 


Sing prison hospital by the side of a dying con- 
vict. Precious to memory are the deeply inter- 
esting experiences she and I had together. 
Sweetly impressive was her prayer. The reader 
can rely on every part of this narrative as true. 
S. A. H. 


In the year 1825, a rich young nobleman of 


Russia, W——, was suspected of having taken 


part in a conspiracy against the life of the em- 


peror Nicholas. He was arrested and thrown 
into prison at St. Petersburgh. Naturally of a 


quick and violent temper, the injustice done 


him aroused the deepest passions of his soul, 
and he spent that first long December night 
swearing and stamping on the ground, alter- 
nately cursing the sovereign of his country who 


had ordered his arrest, and the Sovereign of 


heaven who had permitted it. Exhausted at 
last, he threw himself on his bed of straw, and 
remained there for hours in mournful silence. 
Thus eight wretched days passed away. 

On the evening of the ninth a venerable 
clergyman came to pray with and for him, and 
to entreat him to accept the invitation of the 
Saviour, who says, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” (Matt. xi: 28.) The only answer was 
a scornful laugh. On leaving, however, the 
old man gave him a Bible, begging him to read 
it, But as soon as the door was closed, W—— 
kicked it into a corner, exclaiming, “I want 
nothing to do with the word of a God who per- 
mits injustice ;” and there the sacred book was 
left for days unnoticed. But time hung heav- 
ily ; hours seemed days and days months. To 









relieve his utter weariness, he took up the Bible 
and opened it. The first verse that caught his 
eye impressed him deeply: “Call upon me in 
the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me.” (Psa.1:15.) But he shut 
the book immediately, as if ashamed to have 
been affected by reading any thing in a Bible. 
The next day he opened it again, and was soon 
surprised at the wisdom it evidently contained. 
He went through whole chapters, sometimes 
even learning them by heart, and at last be- 
came so much interested that he often waited 
impatiently for daylight, to read and study his 
Bible. 

It was not long before he began to know 
something of the state of his own heart, and to 
see that, like every human heart, it was “ des- 

rately wicked,” (Jer. xvii: 9.) He began to 
Feel that in the sight of God he was a sinner, 
deserving eternal punishment. In his distress, 
he fell upon his knees, crying out, “O Lord, 
save me, or 1 perish. O Lord, wash away my 
sins. Blot them out with the precious blood 
of Christ. For Jesus’ sake, have mercy upon 
me, a miserable sinner.” His prayer was an- 
swered ; he felt that his sins were pardoned ; 
and now, instead of complaining of the injus- 
tice of others, he was mourning over his own 
sinfulness, and thinking of the love of Jesus. 
He asked to see the old minister; and the joy 
of the good man may be imagined when, on en- 
tering the cell, he found the once enraged pris- 
oner sitting with a quiet, happy countenance, 
rejoicing in the hope that Christ had now be- 
come his Saviour and Friend. “At first,” said 
W-——-, “ I considered my imprisonment a great 
misfortune; but now I see why I was placed 
here, and I thank God for it. If I had con- 
tinued in my prosperity, I should perhaps never 
have read this holy book which, by the grace 
of God, has led me to Jesus.”’ 

From that time W—— tranquilly awaited 
his trial, and soon the sentence of death was 
pronounced upon him. He listened tu the ver- 
dict with calmness, asking only permission to 
write to his aunt and sister. The request was 
granted, and he sent them the following letter: 

“You have learned from the papers that I 
am sentenced to be hung on the 15th of next 
February. Do not weep, but rejoice, for by 
the grace of God I am not afraid to die. ‘I 
know whom I have believed.’ The best mo- 
ment of a Christian’s life is his last, for then he 
is nearest heaven. Death to him is only pass- 
ing from a world of sin and suffering to heaven, 
where the redeemed of the Lord will be happy 
for ever. There I will wait for you, in that 
blessed land where there will be no more pris- 
ons, nO more sorrow, no more sin. I wish I 
could see you once more on this side of the 

rave; but as I cannot, I cheerfully submit. 
My tears are falling while I write, yet I am 
happy and full of peace, thinking of the blessed- 
ness promised to all who believe in Christ. 
This happiness will be mine already when these 
lines reach you. May the Almighty God, whose 
presence I now enjoy so fully in my cell, and 
who has made me free in the midst of my chains, 
comfort you and be with you both unto the 
end.” 

The writer of this account was in Russia at 
the time these events occurred, visiting this 
aunt and sister; and W——, aware of the fact, 
added these few words to her, which may per- 
haps encourage those who are trying to save 
souls, but do not always see immediate results: 
“My dear friend, you remember when you were 
last at my aunt's house you spoke to me more 


















than once about the salvation of my soul ; but 
I was young and careless, and did not listen to 

ou. But Jesus has found means to change my 

ard heart. By his mercy I have been brought 
to believe in him. My sins, though numberless, 
have, | trust, been blotted out by his most prec- 
ious blood, and soon I expect to be in his pres- 
ence for ever. Comfort those whom I eve 
Tell them it matters little when or how we die, 
whether on the gallows or in a prison, in a gar- 
ret or a palace; the all-important thing is, to be 
sure of heaven by ‘ looking unto Jesus.’” 

On the fatal day, the principal rooms in the 
splendid mansion of W——’s aunt were draped 
in mourning, and we were all bowed down with 
grief; yet while we wept we prayed and prais- 
ed God, and He comforted us, 

When the faithful minister left him upon the 
evening previous to the appointed day, W—— 
fell upon his knees, and in earnest prayer com- 
mitted his soul to Christ, and then for a few 
hours quietly slept. Before the dawn of day he 
was aroused by voices in the passage and steps 
evidently approaching his cell. “'They come 
early to take me to the gallows,” he thought, 
and though prepared to die, his heart beat fast- 
er. The door of the cell was thrown back, and 
a tall, noble form entered, which he instantly 
recognized as that of the emperor. A man had 
just been arrested, charged with a share in the 
conspiracy, and upon his person was found a 
letter which said, “ We have done all we could 
to enroll W——, but in vain; he declares he 
will remain true to his sovereign until death.” 
The paper was immediately handed to Nicholas, 
and he had come himself to release him. “A 
few hours more,” said the emperor, “and I 
should have lost in you one of my best officers. 
Forgive my unconscious error, and accept from 
me, in remembrance of this day, the rank of 

neral, and with it the castle of S——, where 

hope you may live to enjoy many happy 
years.” 

W—— journeyed as rapidly as possible to 
the house of his aunt, where he found us all sit- 
ting in a room which was hung with deep folds 
of crape. When he began to speak, and tell 
us of the mercy of God to him, tears of joy and 
thankfulness ran down our cheeks. As he fin- 
ished his account, he added, “ We have prayed 
to God in our distress, let us now bless Him for 
his goodness ; especially let us thank Him for 
having given us his only begotten Son to be 
our Saviour, our Intercessor, our near Friend 
and Comforter in trouble.” And that prayer 
came from full and grateful hearts. 

From that time W—— lived the life ofa 
truly Christian man. His chief delight was to 
visit the poor and distressed, and bring them 
the consolation he had himself found in the 
gospel. He built near to his castle a large 
hospital and home for the sick and friendless, 
and went from bed to bed and room to room, 
speaking to all of the love of Christ. His Bible, 
just as he had used it in his cell, was placed in 
a rich case and kept in his parlor, that it might 
remind him how God had rescued him not only 
from prison, but from eternal death. 





Love silence, even in the mind ; for thoughts 
are to that, as words to the body, troublesome ; 
much speaking, as much thinking, spends, and 
in many thoughts, as well as in words, there is 
sin. True silence is the rest of the mind, and 
is to the spirit what sleep is to the body—nour- 
ishment and refreshment. It is a great virtue ; 
it covers folly, keeps secrets, avoids disputes, and 
prevents ain. 
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An Appeal From Some Popular Diversions to 
the Witness of the Spirit.* 


The apparent need of greater spiritual vital- 
ity on the part of some of our members, has 
afresh impressed us with the evidence of the 
power which the “ spirit of the world” exerts, 
to check or overcome the spiritual life. 

Varied are the forms in which the “ Prince 
of the power of the air” (Eph. ii: 2) addresses 
the selfish and carnal incliuations of men. Some 
are more subtle, but none of these allurements 
are more seductive and dangerous than that 
which exists in some forms of diversion. 

Believing that there are among our younger 
members those who more or less frequently at- 
tend theatrical entertainments, we feel drawn, 
in the love of Christ, as we believe, to invite 
their serious attention to some of the important 
cousiderations which attach to this subject. In 
doing so, however, and while feeling constrained 
to use much plainness of speech, we would dis- 
claim any authority but that of a loving Chris- 
tian interest in their true welfare. 

We fully recognize the fact that a reasonable 
desire for diversion and recreation is a part of 
our human nature which cannot be wisely ig- 
nored. There are, however, many voices along 
the pathway of life which address themselves 
peculiarly to youth, and with seductive power, 
ever tempting to a disregard of the limitations 
of Truth io the extent and character of the di- 
versions indulged in. It is the old conflict in 
which “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit ;” 
(Gal. v: 17) and we warmly sympathize with 
the participants in that struggle, which must 
be entered into, more or less earnestly, by all 
who see and seek to realize the higher possibili- 
ties of man-hood and woman-hood. 

Possibilities of benefit of an educational and 
even moral character are claimed for the theatre 
by some whose opinions on other subjects are 
worthy of respect. But against the theoretic and 
doubtful should be weighed the actual and 
the realized. 

Most pathetic is the sad testimony on this 
point of many who have yielded to the fascina- 
tion, irresistible to some, of a career upon the 
stage, in that unreal world in which actors ap- 
pear to move. Then comes, generally, the tor- 
turing disillusion, with its agonies of remorse, 
followed, too often, by moral ruin, and, as an 
incident, desolated homes. 

Painfully oppressive to the heart that can be 
“touched by others’ woes” is the thought of the 
apparently unfailing succession of those who 
have left—are, indeed, now leaving—hopeful 
possibilities of the true happiness even of this 
earthly life, to add themselves to the moral 
wreckage which lines life’s shores. Can you, 
dear young friends, participate in the hiring of 
the sons and daughters of other families to en- 
gage in that which you would deplore for your 
own brothers and sisters? Can you, as amused 
on-lookers, longer bear your contributing re- 
sponsibility for this awful tragedy of human 

lives and immortal souls ? 

Unconcealable are the results of the inner, 
that is the true, life of the stage. Less open and 
more disused, but similar in general tendency, 
is its influence upon habitual attenders. While 
the environment of many attenders of the the- 
atre, joined with a native strength of character, 
enables them to resist, in good degree, this as 
well as other hurtful tendencies, yet sadly large 
has been the number of those, less favorably 


* An address from its Overseers to members of West- 


ern District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


situated, who have ascribed to the theatre and 
its hopelessly inseparable associations, the be- 
ginning of influences which finally brought with 
them the sad retrospect of a wasted, or perhaps 
a ruined, life. 


often unrecognized influences affecting life and 
its happiness, while we gladly disown the right 
and the wish to make any individual applica- 
tions of the thought, yet we may rightly express 
our conviction that among those agencies which 
affect the moral and mental -attitude toward 
“the unseen and eternal,” and which really 
make less attractive the “things” that are 
“true, pure, lovely and of good report,” the 
theatre is, perhaps, next to intemperance, the 
most positive in its influence. 


upon the quiet witness of the Spirit in each 
heart to influence you as to the truth of what 
we state, which, we believe, is in accord with 
the sentiment prevailing among the truly spir- 
itually-minded followers of Christ in every re- 
ligious denomination. 


when you allow yourselves to attend such places 
of diversion, you do so in violation of the inti- 


mations of the Holy Spirit and regardless of 
his restraints. 


has failed to leave its stamp upon your inmost 
nature, impressing your moral sense with some 


self-gratification. 


“quiet hour” of the closet. 




















And, as to the unconfessed and doubtless 


We do not, however, rely upon argument, but 


We must frankly express our belief that, 


Your forefathers in the Truth, of whom you 


are, broadly speaking, the present-day repre- 
sentatives, exhibited, according to the unsought 
testimony, both of the Church and the world, a 
high type of Christian character, while also they 
realized in “ length of days,” and through large 
participation in the common, which are also 
the sweetest blessings of life, that “ godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 


We cannot believe that such a godly ancestry 


measure of that quickened discernment exer- 
cised by them as to the things which make for 
true happiness. The voice of the Spirit may 
be overborne by argument in the pressure for 
It is seldom completely si- 
lenced, if we listen closely and honestly in the 
When the light of 
life is thus really sought for guidance in such 
matters, it is never withheld. In that light we 
must believe you will see that it is a solemn 
thing deliberately to persist in forbidden grati- 
fications, by going where you know you could 
not honestly expect the approving Spirit of 
Christ to go with you. 

In our desire to influence you by any means, 
we feel compelled thus to refer to the possibly 
solemn consequences of deliberate continued 
rejection of the restraining influences of the 
Holy Spirit. 
rors of the Lord,” we seek, as did the Apostle, 
to “ persuade men, yet we would rather influence 
you, if possible, through the attractions of the 
life which loyally “ accepts God’s choice for it 
as its choice for itself,” and therefore takes the 
Spirit of Christ as its guide toward that Christ- 
likeness of character which the world increas- 
ingly acknowledges to be the true ideal of man- 
hood. This is the supreme choice, for it is a 
choice of life in its highest sense. It fills the 
soul with the inspiration of an eternal hope, for 
it is vital union and conscious fellowship with 
Him who is the infinite source of all life and 
light and love. It shares Christ’s peace, the 





But while, in view of “the ter- | 


joy, which He prayed should be fulfilled in hig 
true followers—the “joy of the Lord,” which 
countless numbers have found to be (as declared 
of old) an abiding “strength” and “ refuge” 
for all the changes and desolations of our earthly 
life. 


But a choice or selection involves also, of 


necessity, the rejection of that to which it is op- 
posed. ‘Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve. 
if Baal” (or if the spirit of the world be your 
master) “ then follow him.” 


If the Lord be God, follow Him; but 


Abounding is the testimony to the blessednegs 


and strength of the life that is Christ-centred 
and actsin Him. Equally strong, however, ig 
the testimony to the deceptiveness of the hope 
that the blessed Gospel purpose can be realized 
in a life which, regardless of its high possibili- 
ties in Christ, drifts aimlessly in careless indul- 
gence of worldly pleasures, restrained only by 
the prohibitions of the moral law. There is a 
“law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” and 
it must be obeyed, if we would be “ free from 


the law of sin and death.” 

This law of life, with its necessary restraints, 
is not an arbitrary moral requirement of the 
Almighty, but it is simply the unavoidable con- 


dition arising from the very nature of the spir- 


itual kingdom. The life of the soaring butterfly 


depends for its origin upon the conformity of 


the grub and the chrysalis to the laws of their 
being. Not more true is this, on the low plane 
of unintelligent creation than that the exalted 
possibilities of the spiritual life are impossible 
aside from the response of the heart to the in- 
flowing of the Divine life, for which the surren- 
der of the individual will is the essential pre- 
requisite. The citadel of the human heart is 
easily defended by the will against even the 
almighty power of its creator, and He “ who 
rolls the stars in their courses” oftentimes enters 
only after long waiting and gentle knocking 
“at the door,” and with the suppliant’s request, 
“ My son give me thine heart.” 

Within the brief limits of this open letter we 
cannot dwell directly upon “the way of salva- 
tion.” We assume, as we think we are justified 
in doing, that if you are not consciously pro- 
gressing in the “path of life” (Ps. xvi: 11) it 
is not through ignorance of the way, but through 
lack of earnestness of purpose therein and ne- 
glect of the light already received. 

Our purpose in addressing you is a definite 
one, dealing distinctly with an important part 
of practical religion. It relates to your conduct 
and your example, with their influence upon 
others, in that sphere of social activities in which 
lies, perhaps, the most important part of the 
battle for the cause of Christ. For it is not in 
the attitude toward those things which are ap- 
proved or condemned by the ordinary standard 
of moral rectitude, but in the attitude toward 
the debatable, that the motive principle of each 
individual life is most truly revealed. We think 
we can appeal with confidence to such of our 
younger members as mingle socially with those 
beyond the borders of our Society, whether they 
have not found that nothing so clearly discloses 
to themselves their real standard of life, or that 
tests so closely the strength of the principles 
they profess, as the invitation to parties for card 
playing or dancing or for attendance at the 
theatre or opera. P 

It is in this debatable ground that the tri- 
umphs are won or surrenders witnessed whic 
may influence the entire after life. Here lies 


deep peace of eternity. It sweetens the unques- | the conflict for the advancement of the border 
tioned joys of life, for it partakes of Christ’s' line of positive and aggressive truth, the strug: - 
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gle which strengthens the moral sinews and| “It is with profound regret,” (says the British 
quickens loyalty to Christ and his cause. Friend) “that we record the resignation of his 

We urge you, then, with a sympathetic ap- membership which William Scarnell Lean [the 
seclation of the courageous effurt it may in- headmaster of Friends’ Ackworth School} tendered 
P 


a : . | to Brighouse Monthly Meeting on the 12th ult. 
volve, to give force and practical value to this! We understand he has felt it right to accept the 
“gupreme choice” of life, to which we believe 


; ordinances of baptism and of the eucharist in ac- 
you have already given the assent of your judg- | cordance with the usages of the Anglican Church, 
ment. We affectionately urge you thus to exer- 


a movement coming ae from one who ten 
cise the wisdom of youth—for there is a wisdom | Y&#rs ago protested in the Yearly Meeting against 
of youth, distinct from the wisdom of experi- 


the acceptance of the Richmond Declaration of 
ence. Youth is its opportunity, for it is true 


Faith, ‘ the tap-root of which’ he said, ‘ was struck 
deep in the soil of Ecclesiasticism.’ We feel bound, 
wisdom when a young man acts upon the con- 
viction that, if he would persist in being taught 


therefore, to affirm our belief that the setting up of 
only by his own experience, he, also, when tuo 


outward ordinances, supported by claims of priestly 
functions as means of grace, tends to obscure the 
late, would have the same regrets which many spiritual vision, and to interpose human relations 
others have had. It is wise foresight, therefore, 
when he accepts the concurrent testimony of 


in the place of direct spiritual allegiance to Christ 
all ages, that the reaping shall be in accordance 


alone. It was from this experience that Fox, Penn, 
and Barclay, and a host of saints, have witnessed the 
with the sowing—either loss and “ corruption” 
or blessedness and “ life everlasting.” 


blessedness of the liberty which the Christian en- 
“The wisdom that is from above” is. ever 


joys who can say, ‘Nothing comes between my 
soul and God but Christ.’” 

harmonious in its purpose of love, whether ex- 

pressing itself through the ancient warnings of 

“the wise king,” or, in Gospel days, by the 
tender pleading of Paul as “ an ambassador for 
Christ.” One addresses the young man, rejoicing 
in his youth and walking by bis own light and 
according to the desires of his heart. He warns 
him that, through results that are unavoidable, 
because of the fixed and self-executing nature 
of the laws of his being, “the Lord will bring 
him unto judgment” “for all these things,” 
Solomon’s appeal is through “the fear of the 
Lord,” and this has its place as “ the beginning 
of wisdom.” 

With the same object in view, the appeal of 
the apostle, which we adopt as our own to you, 
is “by the mercies of God,” for an entire con- 
secration of the whole life to Christ. 

Paul even declares that the presenting of 
“your bodies as a living sacrifice” is “ a reason- 
ableservice.” These are strong words, yet count- 
less known and unknown martyrs to the love 
of Christ have set their seal to the truth of them, 
even in their literal significance. And in regard 
to their figurative application, which is probably 
the sense in which they were written, no one, 
we believe, ever really proved, in all the range 
of its blessing, “that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God,” and then, in the retrospect, 
regretted the discipline of heavenly love neces- 
sary to that “ renewing of the mind” in which 
all life is “ transformed,” and the soul, rejoicing 
in conscious sonship to the Most High, is per- 
mitted even now to “sit in heavenly places in 


Christ.” 


under the increasing sense of their responsibilities. 

The serious problems and perplexities of life 
sometimes so encompassed the soul as to overwhelm 
the spirit, if it were not for the conviction that the 
Shepherd of Israel was as near in the darkness as 
when “ the light of his countenance” enabled us 
clearly to discern our way. 

At the request of Abington Monthly Meeting a 
committee was appointed to nominate some men 
and women Friends to assist in maintaining that 
meeting, a similar committee having been released 
a year or two since. 



















Notes from Others. 

THE Worp.—It is as Christ said of the Phari- 
sees—it was not that there were not as good men, or 
better men, among them than Peter and John, but 
they were so blinded by their dogmas and doctrines 
that they couldn’t do Christ’s work, and He took 
Peter and John. These Pharisees and the Jews 
in general took the Bible, folded it to their breasts 
and said: ‘‘ This is the Word of God.” Jesus said: 
“It is a Word of God. I am the Word of God.” 
They had “ the Word of God,” and they crucified 
the one who said: ‘I am the Word of God.”— 
Dr. Rainsford, of New York. 





AT ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING held the 
4th inst., at Germantown, Philadelphia, several 
ministering Friends with minutes from Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Kansas were acceptably present. 

The high office and world-wide mission of the 
Spirit of Truth in communicating the things of 
Christ was supplemented by his own declaration 
respecting the “ many things” He desired to say 
unto his followers when they were able to receive 
them. 

This ability to understand what is revealed in- 
creases progressively in the individual experience 
as was clearly evident in the history of the apos- 
tolic church. “The natural man” cannot perceive 
the things of the Spirit because he lacks the essen- 
tial faculty to lay hold of them. 

The promise of being “led into all truth” is one 
of the most precious contained in scripture—“when 
He, the Spirit of Truth is come He will guide you 
into all truth” and “He will take of mine and 
show it unto you.” 

Conviction of and reproof for sin is the first 
office of this Divine messenger by which the soul 
realizes its great need of reconciliation and restor- 
ation when this consciousness deepens into repent- 
ance, crying for forgiveness, the witness of the 
spirit testifying of infinite mercy is known as truly 
as the demands of righteousness and judgment. 
That which is known as “ the gift” —for the min- 
istration of spiritual life—is “ the joint” or point 
of contact between the individual soul and the 
divine nature, thus becoming the medium through 
which our great High Priest, Christ Jesus, minis- 
ters the things pertaining to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary. 

As unto “ every (human) creature” thus endowed 
grace is given according to the measure of this gift, 
wherever ritual or pre-arranged “services” are 
adopted, the grace is received not because of such 
“means” but in spite of them. 

The appointment or usurpation by men of this 
mediatorship is indirect contradiction to the gospel 
privilege of access into “ the Holy of Holies” ex- 
tended to all believers. 

Thus apart from the renewal of the heavenly 
power passing through “ the gift” there can be no 
priestly service as it were “ex-officio.” Christ 
having reserved this unto himself as the only 
Mediator between God and man. 

The harmonious labor of this occasion was mani- 
fest by subsequent testimonies covering the same 
ground with new presentations. 

One Friend quoting, “‘ Flesh and blood hath not 





Circuit Judge Settle created a sensation here by 
his charge to the grand jury to-day (Bowling 
Green, Ky., First Month 2, 1899) and all society is 
a-tremble. The charge was on the subject of 
gambling and the Judge charged the jury to re- 
turn indictments for all kinds of gambling, declar- 
ing that it made no difference whether it was pro- 
gressive euchre played in the parlor of one of the 
society leaders for prizes, or whether it was with 
chips across the green cloth of a gambling den. It 
is expected the grand jury will take the bull by 
the horns and return indictments as directed.— 
Special Telegram to the Times. 





Governor Roosevelt, of New York State, has 
signed the bill to prevent the spread of bacterial 
diseases, and permitting witnesses to dispense with 
the kissing of the Bible in the administration of 
oaths. It is very satisfactory to note that proper 
sanitary regulations have now reached even the 
police courts, where they were badly needed. For 
a long time, however, many of the magistrates 
have not used the Bible in the court room, or have 
warned witnesses against using it, and great credit 
is due to Magistrate Pool, who inaugurated the 
move to do away with the kissing of the Bible in 
court.—Scientific American. 





Says the Washington Post: ‘The extravagant 
theory of the young people as to the necessity for 
keeping up a certain style, is the reason why so 
many of them put off marriage year after year, 
and finally drift into the irremediable stage of 
celibacy. Girls without fortunes are supported in 
idleness and luxury by over indulgent parents, and 
expect to be thus cared for after marriage. The 
annual cost of such a girl’s maintenance is more 
than the income of a young man, unless he be ex- 
ceptionally fortunate. The fault lies with parents. 
Unless they are prepared to give a fortune with a 
daughter when she marries they have no moral 
right to make her unfit for the position of wife in 
the home of a young man who has his fortune to 
make. And this is not a trivial mistake, for it is 
a great and increasing source of personal unhap- 
— and it inevitably promotes immorality. 

nstead of thousands of bachelors and spinsters in 
boarding houses in Baltimore, Washington, and 
other cities, there should be thousands of modest 
homes, in which young married couples would be 
helping each other to realize the dreams of their 
youth. The old-fashioned virtue, thrift, domestic 
economy, saving up for a rainy day, needs a re- 
vival, not especially in the homes of the poor, but 
in those who have fair incomes, and whose ambi- 
tion to make a show prompts them to adopt the 
habits and ape the ways of the rich.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 


_ Joseph S. Elkinton on the 7th inst. for the third 
time set out for Halifax, and to meet the third ship- 
load of Dukhobors,—this time the colony from Cy- 
prus who have embarked on the steamer Lake Su- 
perwr. 





In the course of a religious visit during last 
Winter a minister from Ohio (“sound in the Chris- 
tian faith as ever held by Friends and a staunch op- 
ponent of Unitarianism”] was an acceptable guest 
at my home near this place for a week, visiting in | revealed this unto thee, but my Father, who is in 
gospel love several neighboring families during the | heaven.” 
interval. From here he went to Tampa, where, dur- Reference was also made to the purpose of divine 
ing his stay of two weeks and a half, he addressed | love in bringing our spirits into harmony with 
several religious gatherings. In this far southern | “the law of our endless life,” by producing a feel- 
clime, where a member of the Society of Friends is | ing of unrest when through disobedience or ne- 
rarely seen or heard of, I regard his recent visit as | glect the instructions of heavenly wisdom were 
fraught with much good. May the seed thus sown Sevegueded. 
pring up and bear much fruit to the honor of the A word of encouragement and sympathy was 

reat Husbandman. offered to some who were in the strength of their 

JosHuA Morris. | days, as also to those whose earthly pilgrimage was 
THonoTosassa, Florida, Fourth Month, 1899. nearly ended, trusting their faith would not fail 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Srates.—The findings of the Wade Court 
of Inquiry made public in brief, the Board finds that 
the evidence was insufficient to sustain the charge of 


